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FURNITURE VIEWED BY ELECTRICITY. 



The experiments with the elec- 
tric light in London have given 
opportunity for a novel and in- 
teresting form of exhibition to 
several prominent firms of house- 
decorators, who, co-operating with 
the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, have made a charming dis- 
play of their respective wares at 
the Crystal Palace. The idea was 
to test the practicability of the 
electric light for the ordinary re- 
quirements of a dwelling and its 
inhabitants, and for this purpose 
the Victoria Cross Gallery was 
covered in, and sumptuously fitted 
up to reproduce the rooms of a 
modern home, all lighted by the 
various patterns of lamps and 
burners, lanterns and brackets 
proposed by the different invent- 
ors, A Jacobean hall sitting- 
room was decorated by a splendid 
frieze of embossed leather, and 
draped by rich embroideries from 
the Kensington School, among 
them a curtain designed by Burne 
Jones and a wall panel after a 
sketch from Walter Crane. In this room the furniture 
is of solid carved wood, and the electric light is intro- 
duced in brackets at the sides, with the exception of a 
single pendent lantern of pale green glass. 

From this hall the visitor passes into a luxurious 
smoking-room, where three hanging lamps in colored 
glass combine with two Japanese bronze storks holding 
lights, to illuminate the page of a reader 
lounging upon divans and couches of deep- 
hued Oriental stuffs. 

The dining-room, fitted up in the Adam 
style, was inspected with much curiosity 
not only by housekeepers but by diners-out 
of the gentler sex, who have been hearing, 
not unmoved, various prophecies as to the 
unbecoming quality of the new light. They 
were agreeably disappointed in the soft 
radiance streaming from opal or colored 
glass globes fixed upon bracket lamps on 
the walls, lamps upon the sideboard, and 
others placed on pedestals of carved ma- 
hogany in the corners of the room. There 
was no chandelier in this room, whence 
good taste has agreed to banish central 
lights in favor of those stationed at the 
side ; consequently there were no trying 
cross-lights and shadows upon the faces of 
the guests. 

In this beautiful room the furniture was 
of carved Spanish mahogany, finished with the delicate 
manipulation of the Adam school of workmen. The" 
draperies, of gold-colored velvet, had borders embroi- 
dered with wheat-ears and Greek honeysuckles in gold 
and red. The same motive reappeared upon all the 
carving of the furniture, upon the door-frames, win- 
dows, and chimney-piece. The table was ready laid 
for guests with a fine damask cloth embroidered for the 
Princess Christian by the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, and bearing her monogram and coronet. In the 
centre of the cloth was an oblong mat of dark red 
plush, having the wheat-ear and honeysuckle border 
embroidered on it in paler reds with gold. Beneath 
the finger bowls were the most cobweb-like of dessert 
doilies, worked in conventional patterns of gold-colored 
silks upon sheer linen. The glassware, where speci- 
mens both cut and blown, crystal clear and jewel-hued, 
were displayed, made a brilliant effect in color on the 
cloth. The walls of this room were hung in dull Vene- 
tian-red silk. 

In the drawing-room and boudoir there was a most 



artistic blending of things both beautiful and curious. 
The drawing-room walls were of dull blue, warmed into 
cheerfulness by pinkish reds in the furniture ; while 
the boudoir, divided from the larger room by a Moorish 
screen having an arched doorway, where hung a silver 
lamp, was hung in rose du Barri silk, with curtains 
of resedas green. Growing" palms and ferns in jardi- 
nieres and vases, books and writing materials, albums 
and photographs, sofa cushions and china ornaments 
were scattered about so liberally as to give all the im- 
pression that this charming spot needed but the pres- 
ence of a presiding divinity to make of it a real home. 



The illustration herewith of one of those copper 
chandeliers of which the Dutch are especially fond is 
taken from Gerard Dou's famous picture of the " Wom- 
an with the Dropsy," in the Louvre. The simple 
beauty of the design should commend it to the con- 
sideration of some of our American makers of gas- 
fixtures for adaptation to modern needs. The chair in 
the style of Henry II. of France, also illustrated, is from 
an original so good that it has been deservedly copied 




DUTCH CHANDELIER OF COPPER. 

FROM ONE OF GERARD DOU'S PICTURES. 

in this country as well as in Paris. The frame, it will 
be noticed, is covered with the same material as is used 
for upholstering the seat and back— a fashion which 
seems to have both advantages and disadvantages. 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM ART SCHOOLS. 



Although the schools of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art are in the third year of their existence, the pres- 
ent year, which they have signalized by moving into 
more commodious quarters, is the first in which they are 
able, as it were, to take account of themselves. The 
necessity of the schools and the propriety of their being 
undertaken by the museum have both been readily 
recognized. But it is somewhat surprising to find the 
organization still so incomplete. The classes at present 
are for instruction in drawing, designing, modelling 
and carving, carriage drafting and construction, fresco 
and ornament, besides a day class for women in tem- 
pera decoration. The course extends through seven 
months, each class meeting three evenings a week, ex- 



cept that in modelling and carving, which meets five 
evenings a week ; only two afternoons are given to 
the women's class. For such instruction the nominal 
sum of fifteen dollars is asked. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of the one for 
women, the classes all meet in the evening, from which 
it may be inferred that the students are craftsmen em- 
ployed otherwise during the day. The carriage class 
is under the charge of the National Carriage Builders' 
Association, and fifty-six men avail themselves of the 
instruction given. The object of the class is to supply 
carriage draughtsmen throughout the country. Con- 
stituted as it is, and attended as it is, the museum has 
evidently done good work in its share toward bringing 
it about. The class seems to be thoroughly established, 
and its method of instruction is immediately controlled 
by the Carriage Builders' Association. Its ends are 
definitely ascertained, but this does not seem to be the 
case with the other classes, in which the students ap- 
pear to be pursuing their own ends in their own way. 
It is not certain, however, that this latitude is altogether 
unwise. The next most flourishing class, that in 
modelling, is attended chiefly by stone cutters and wood 
carvers. Each of these men, it is probable, knows best 
his own aims and his own deficiencies, and can aid and 
supply them better by a more individual course of 
study than by submitting to a general, pre-established 
routine. The work in the modelling-room indicates 
that no regular course of instruction is dictated. 

The free-hand drawing class offers great encourage- 
ment to the promoters of the school to put it on a more 
comprehensive basis, and enable it to take a stand 
among other great technical schools, which it does not 
now/and will not until better equipped. The students 
range from fourteen up to manhood, although fourteen 
is considered too young, as a boy of that age has not yet 
learned enough of his trade to understand wherein his 
studies will prove most serviceable. The 
members are for the most part engaged 
during the day as china decorators, silver- 
smiths, or cabinet workmen. Their studies 
include copying ornaments from the flat 
and drawing from casts, faces, and anatom- 
ical models. The attendance and the spirit 
of their work show much earnestness and 
appreciation of the means of advancement 
which the school is able to give them. 

The fresco class is by no means so large, 
as the students must be thoroughly pro- 
ficient in drawing before color is taken up. 
Some good work, however, is shown in 
neutral tints, although this department is 
hardly organized. 

The women's class in tempera decora- 
tion appears the least fruitful . The attend- 
ance is small, which cannot be regretted 
when the intruction is directed as it is. 
The avowed object of the class is to teach 
the use of body color in industrial orna- 
mentation. This is chiefly with a view to preparing 
working designs, for the other uses of body color 
named in the prospectus are scarcely worth consider- 
ing, since ornamentation in color on leather is rarely 
demanded, and body colors on silk and satin will never 
be of sufficient moment to require a serious course of 
instruction such as these schools desire to furnish. 
The students also are to get some instruction in de- 
sign. This is to be merely incidental and does not yet 
appear. Nor is there any evidence of training in the 
use of color other than the mechanical application of 
it to the surface. The work of the students is more 
crude in respect to design and the use of color schemes 
than one would expect to find it, in view of the general 
information which exists with regard to both. Several 
designs are shown in wall-paper, and in the conven- 
tionalizing of flowers for ornamental purposes which, 
neither in design nor in color, are in the direction of 
the best tendencies of ornamental art. For instance, 
a dado is shown whose reds, blues, and greens are 
thoroughly raw, while the design is heavy and com- 
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monplace in its conventionalized forms. The flowers, 
it is alleged, are studied from nature, but they are bad- 
ly grouped and badly colored.' In the design medal- 
lions are introduced which would probably be called bits 
from nature. These consist of blue sky for background 
with branches of the trumpet creeper and other foliage, 
and birds, contrasting brilliantly in color. Such a de- 
sign ought not to be found in anything which calls it- 
self an art school. 

One difficulty seems to be that there 'are but few 
women who look to their studies to furnish them a 
means of livelihood. Unlike the men, they have not 
come from the working ranks, nor have they learned the 
advantages which they can derive from their studies, 
but pursue them in an amateurish way. That there is 
a field open and that many are ready and willing to en- 
ter it is evident from the numbers that are pressing to 
enter other better organized schools, although of later 
origin, as the School of Carpet Design. But practical 
women could avail themselves of nothing that is offered 
by the women's class of the museum, because its scope 
does not comprehend the sort of training which it is 
necessary for them to have if they mean to accomplish 
anything in the arts of design as they are now under- 
stood. Notwithstanding the deficien- 
cies in some classes, however, there is, 
no doubt, considerable good accom- 
plished by the Metropolitan Museum 
Art Schools. 

Mary Gay Humphreys. 



talk, illustrated his address by a practical example of 
cottage furnishing in the shape of a model sitting-room 
about fifteen feet long, charmingly furnished, though no 
single decorative article in it cost more than five shil- 
lings and many only sixpence. The wall of this model 
workman's room was painted in distemper, and relieved 
with a dark green dado. The Artist says : " The oak 
mantelpiece and small quaint grate were in excellent 
taste ; above the mantelpiece (which was liberally sup- 
posed to be supplied by the landlord) was a small mir- 
ror covered with olive green plush, and over this the 
well-known cottage print of Millais's ' Cherry Ripe ' 
produced and framed at a cost of one shilling. The 
lecturer explained that the mirror frame, after the glass 
was purchased, could be made of common deal by any 
handy man, and when covered with plush should cost 
about half a c rovvn. Some artistic but expensive man- 
tel ornaments in terra cotta, and two oval plush mir- 
rors deposited on either side of the mantel and supplied 
with small vases containing flowers, completed the 
decorations of the chimney piece. The side walls 
were adorned with cheap but well-chosen prints, con- 
spicuous among which was Mr. Fildes's ' Polly,' from 
The Graphic. A novelty which excited much applause 



STENCIL DECORATION. 



As an example of what may be 
done in stencil work in oil, we quote 
the following reference in a London 
contemporary to the work of Mr. 
George Howe, of Forest-hill. This 
gentleman has taken up the subject 
of stencil decoration, with a view to 
its more artistic rendering and treat- 
ment, and has educated a certain 
number of Lds and young men under 
him, to treat this kind of work more 
as art than mere mechanical decora- 
tion, and has sought to imbue them 
with a proper artistic feeling for their 
work, so that to them it shall become 
a real work of art, and not a mere 
slavish reproduction of various cut 
stencil plates, in one tone or shade of 
coloring, and in unvaried and monot- 
onous repetition. 

In ordinary stencil decoration, the 
pattern is generally rubbed on in one 
tone of color, and the arrangement of 
the design is, as a rule, a mere repro 
duction of parts prolonged indefinite 
ly, according to the amount of space 
to be covered. In a screen by Mr. 
Howe, instead of plain flat treatment 
of the stencil pattern, he has pro 
duced, by cleverness of handling and 
artistic touch, a varied tone in the 
different leaves and fruit forming the 
pattern, either by working the stencil brusn very slight- 
ly over a portion of the leaf, and increasing the strength 
of touch and amount of color in the lower portion — 
by which a pleasant gradation of color is carried out — 
or by the use of two or more colors in the same leaf or 
flower, carefully blended at the moment, and worked 
off into delicately-shadowed surfaces, by which an ex- 
tremely good effect is obtained. 

The general decorative effect is still, as it should be 
in this kind of work, quite flat and simple ; but in- 
finitely greater artistic character is given to the work, 
by the skill and feeling shown in the manipulation of 
the brush, and in the interchange of one or two colors, 
to say nothing of a fairly artistic rendering and decora- 
tive treatment of the design itself, by interchanging the 
stencil plates, and avoiding, as far as possible, any 
formal repetition. 




and Romans, moreover, divided their household furni- 
ture into various heads : first, the articles devoted to 
domestic religious sacrifices ; secondly, the ornaments 
worn on solemn festivals by the women, who, in those 
days, were placed immediately after the gods ; and 
then, in rotation, the sacred robes and military armor 
of the men, the looms and spinning wheels, cooking 
utensils, and the various services of plate or porcelain, 
which were, even as now, divided into those for general 
use, and those for grand occasions. The chairs used 
by the Greeks were elegant in form and graceful in de- 
sign, and of materials varying in costliness according to 
the means of the owner ; in the examples shown on 
ancient gems and bassi-relievi, we see the straight- 
backed chairs, or the thrones of their gods, all more or 
less like the high-backed chairs of the Elizabethan 
period. 

The various discoveries of paintings on the walls 
of buildings in Thebes and neighboring districts, and 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, give us a very fair idea 
of the furniture of ancient Egypt and Italy. The Egyp- 
tians undoubtedly had handsome inlaid seats of various 
kinds, made of ebony and other rare woods, and often 
covered with rich stuffs, sometimes with leather, fanci- 
fully decorated. The legs were carved 
into the resemblance of those of ani- 
mals, and sometimes would seem to 
be solid, and painted with figures of 
captives, indicating a degrading posi- 
tion. The pillows would seem to have 
been of wood hollowed for the head ; 
the tables were of all forms, generally 
circular, as being more social and 
comfortable ; and, so far as we can 
ascertain, the furniture of ancient 
Egypt was more or less like that of 
the present day, while modern Egypt 
is content to have an Oriental form 
of arrangement, in which low divans 
and mats form the principal items. 



FURNITURE AND BRIC-A- 
BRAC SALES. 



CHAIR IN THE STYLE OF HENRY II. OF FRANCE. 

DY ROUDILLON OF PARIS. 

was a small home-made ebony-stained two-tray Queen 
Anne's table, made from the top and bottom of an old 
packing case, but which when covered with cretonne 
at a cost of four shillings and sixpence became an ele- 
gant and substantial article of modern furniture. Mr. 
Dyall seems fairly to have solved the problem how to 
combine ornament with taste in a small house, or in a 
single room, even if it be only in a garret, at a cost 
within the means of the humblest of the population ; 
and it may be imagined that there are very many be- 
sides working people who will profit by the lesson." 



FURNITURE OF THE ANCIENTS. 



At the recent E. J. Coleman sale 
in London, a pair of very fine old 
bronzes in excellent condition, Her- 
cules slaying the Centaur, and a Cen- 
taur carrying off a Nymph, were 
bought by Wertheimer for £120. At 
the sale of a small but valuable col- 
lection of Lady Harriet Hamilton, " a 
charming little Louis XVI. table, of 
marqueterie, with very simple brass 
mounts, in size about two feet six inch- 
es broad and three feet high, the 
upper part receding from the lower 
and forming in reality a cabinet on 
stand, realized ^115; a price that 
seems high for so simple and unpre- 
tending a little piece of furniture, but 
it is undoubtedly true and genuine in 
every respect, and the condition ex- 
cellent. ' ' The art furniture and china 
of the late Colonel Long, mostly 
bought from the collection of the late Earl of Farnbo- 
rough, realized good prices. In the furniture the chief 
attractions were a pair of black buhl pedestals which 
sold for £ 106 ; and a pair of buhl console tables, ^409 
10s. At the Francis L. Popham sale the numerous 
fine pieces of decorative furniture, mostly French, of 
the style of Louis XV. and XVI., sold well ; a clock, 
with figure of Astronomy and cupid in ormolu, ^274 ; 
an upright red buhl and marqueterie cabinet, style of 
Louis XIII., ,£335; six small square panels of old 
Flemish tapestry, with figures in medallions and bor- 
ders of masks and fruits, £ 150 ; a table-cover of white 
satin, embroidered with flowers, £72 ; an Indian table- 
cover of crimson velvet, with flowers in silk, £ 120. 



INEXPENSIVE ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 



At Liverpool recently Mr. F. Charles Dyall, curator 
of the Walker Gallery, gave a practical lecture on 
" Art in the Homes of the People," and on the princi- 
ple that a grain of practice is worth any amount of 



It is curious to notice how much furniture, like arch- 
itecture, speaks in plain language the history of a coun- 
try. As nations increased in wealth and civilization 
the luxury and gorgeousness of their furniture in- 
creased ; while the design and form of many of the 
pieces, to a great extent, marked the customs and 
forms of the particular people. The "triclinium" of 
three seats, of the Romans, marked the late Oriental 
fashion of reclining at meals. The ancient Greeks 



Ceilings should be much more generally decorated 
than they are with us. The part which a richly-deco- 
rated ceiling plays in leading magnificence to a room 
cannot be overestimated. We cannot have complete- 
ness or harmony in an apartment unless the ceiling be 
decorated as well as the walls ; and as the ceiling is 
the only surface in the room which can be seen as a 
whole, it is desirable that it be the recipient of the most 
careful ornamentation. 



